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THE PASSING OF THE OLD PUEBLO 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

[Read December, 1901.] 

No era of California history is so little known or understood 
as that which may be called the transition period — the period in 
which California was passing from a Mexican province to an 
American state. This is due to the fact that the discovery of 
gold, shortly after the conquest, directed the attention of the 
world to the gold regions in Northern California, which were 
uninhabited before the conquest, and where no transition took 
place; while Southern California, where the population was cen- 
tered under the Mexican regime, received but few accessons 
from immigration and the native inhabitants were left to trans- 
form themselves into American citizens as best they could. 

The last Mexican stronghold, Los Angeles, surrendered to 
Commodore Stockton, January 10, 1847. A semi-military, 
semi-civil government was inaugurated and the inhabitants were 
encouraged to continue their municipal government under the 
Mexican laws of the Territory. The treaty of peace in 1848, 
made all the native Californians who elected to remain in the 
country, citizens of the United States nolens volens. For three 
years and a half the anomalous condition existed of citizens of 
the United States living in the United States governed by Mex- 
ican laws administered by a mixed constituency of Mexican- 
born and American-born officials. 

Just what these laws were, it was difficult to find out. No 
code commissioners had codified the laws and it sometimes hap- 
pened that the judge made the law to suit the case. Under the 
old regime the alcalde was often law-giver, judge, jury and ex- 
ecutioner all in one. And it did not astonish the native to find 
the American following Mexican precedents. That such a state 
of affairs produced no serious difficulties was largely due to the 
easy good nature of the native Californians. Had their adhesion 
to the mother country, Mexico, been stronger there might have 
been strenuous protests and even armed uprising against an 
enforced allegiance to a government for which they could have 
no love. But Mexico, at best, had been to them only a step- 
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mother, and their separation from her caused them no heart 
aches. 

Had they been given a choice, it is doubtful whether many 
of them would have elected to become citizens of the United 
States — a country whose inhabitants were alien to them in race, 
religion and customs. The conditions under which they became 
citizens were humiliating to their pride and were often made 
more so by the arrogance of fellows of the baser sort who as- 
sumed the airs of conquerors. To the credit of the native Cali- 
fornian be it said that throughout the trying ordeal of transition 
he bore himself as good citizen and a perfect gentleman. 

The transition period (as I have said) from the rule of Mex- 
ico to the introduction of American laws and the inauguration 
of American forms of local governments lasted three years and 
a half. The Legislature of 1849-50 divided the State into 27 
counties and provided for county, town and city governments. 

The first election for city officers in Los Angeles under 
American law was held July 1, 1850, and on July 3, three days 
later, the most Illustrious Ayuntamiento gave place to the hon- 
orable Common Council. For nearly three score years and ten 
under the rule of Spain and her descendant, Mexico, the Ayun- 
tamiento had been the law-maker of the pueblo. Generations 
had grown to> manhood under its domination. Monarchy, em- 
pire and republic had ruled the territory, had loosened their hold 
and lost their power, but through all the Ayuntamiento had held 
its sway. Now, too, it must go. Well might the old-time An- 
gelefio heave a sigh of regret at the downfall of that bulwark 
of his liberty, Muy Illustre Ayuntamiento. 

The first Common Council of Los Angeles was organized 
July 3, 1850. The records say that Jonathan R. Scott, a justice 
of the peace, administered the oath of office to the members- 
elect, solemnly swearing them to support the constitution of the 
State of California — and yet there was no State of California 
and no legal constitution to support. The people of California, 
tired of the anomalous condition in which they were held, had 
rebelled against the delays of Congress and had elected State 
officers, a legislature and congressmen, and had put into opera- 
tion a state government before the territory had been admitted 
into the Union. The legislature had made counties and in- 
corporated cities, had appointed judges and provided for the 
election of city and county officers and these when elected had 
sworn to support the constitution of a state that did not exist. 
The State of California, at this time, was a political nondescript 
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— a governmental paradox. It had divested itself of its terri- 
torial condition, but it could not put on the toga viriles of state- 
hood until Congress admitted it into the Union, and the slave- 
holding faction in that body would not let it in. It was actu- 
ally a state de facto nine months before it became a state de 
jure. 

The members of the first Council of Los Angeles were David 
W. Alexander, Alexander Bell, Manuel Requena, Juan Temple, 
Morris L. Goodman, Cristoval Aguilar and Julian Chavez. All 
of these except Goodman, who was an Israelite, had been citi- 
zens of Mexico — some by birth, others by naturalization. 

The Legislature of 1849-50 passed an act, April 4, 1850, in- 
corporating the city of Los Angeles. Fifteen years before, the 
Mexican Congress had decreed it a ciudad. Twice by different 
nations, it had been raised to the dignity of a city, and yet it was 
not much of a city after all. There was not a sidewalk nor a 
graded street within its bounds; not a street lamp nor a water- 
pipe— not a school house nor a postoffice; not a printing press 
nor a newspaper. It owned no municipal buildings — not even 
a jail. It had a church and a graveyard, neither of which be- 
longed to the city; and yet these were the only public improve- 
ments (if a graveyard can be called a public improvement) that 
seventy years of Ayuntamiento rule had produced. It was high 
time "to ring out the old — ring in the new." 

The act of incorporation gave the city an area of four square 
miles. Why the Legislature of a "Thousand Drinks" pared 
down its domain of four square leagues that for seventy years 
under monarchy, empire and republic it had held without dis- 
pute does not appear either in the act or in the city records. 
As the members of that Legislature were mostly tenderfeet, re- 
cently the plains across, they may not have known the dif- 
ference between a Spanish league and an English mile, but the 
most charitable conclusion is that they deemed four square miles 
area enough for a city of sixteen hundred people. Why incor- 
porate chaparral-covered hills and mustard-grown mesas inhab- 
ited by coyotes, jackrabbits and ground squirrels? So they 
made its dimension a mile to each wind from the Plaza center; 
and the City of Los Angeles half a century ago ended at Fifth 
street on the south; on the north at the Catholic cemetery; its 
eastern boundary skirted the mesa beyond the river and its west- 
ern was hopelessly lost in the hills. No one on that side knew 
just where the city ended and the country began; and nobody 
cared, for the land was considered worthless 
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The first Common Council of the city was patriotic and self- 
denying. The first resolution passed read as follows : "It hav- 
ing been observed that in other places the Council members 
were drawing a salary, it was unanimously resolved that the 
members of this Council shall receive neither salary nor fees of 
whatsoever nature for discharging their duties as such." But 
some of them wearied of serving an ungrateful public and taking 
their pay in honors. Before sixty days passed, two> of them had 
resigned and at the end of the year only two of the original 
members, David W. Alexander and Manuel Requena, were left. 
There had been six resignations in eight months and the first 
Council of seven had had thirteen different members during 
its short existence. It might be remarked in passing that there 
was no "solid six" in that Council. 

The process of Americanizing the people was no easy under- 
taking. The population of the city and the laws were in a chaotic 
condition. It was an arduous task that these old-time municipal 
legislators had to perform — that of evolving order out of the 
chaos that had been brought about by the change of nations. 
The native population neither understood the language nor the 
customs of their new rulers, and the newcomers among the 
Amercans had very little toleration for the slow-going Mexican 
ways and methods they found prevailing in the city. To keep 
peace between the factions required more tact than knowledge 
of law in the legislator. Fortunately the first Council was made 
up of level-headed men. 

What to do with the Indian was the burning issue of that 
day — not with the wild ones from the mountains who stole the 
rancheros' horses and cattle. For them, when caught, like the 
punishment provided in the code of that old Spartan code com- 
missioner, Draco, there was but one penalty for all offenses and 
that was death. The rancheros believed in the doctrine that 
there is no good Indian but a dead Indian and with true mis- 
sionary zeal they converted poor Lo so effectually that there was 
no fear of his back-sliding. It was the tame Indians — the Chris- 
tianized neophytes of the Missions that worried the city fathers. 
The Mission Indians constituted the labor element of the city 
and country. When sober they were harmless and were fairly 
good laborers, but in their drunken orgies they became verita- 
ble fiends, and the usual result of their Saturday night revels 
was a dead Indian or two on Sunday morning. And all the 
others, old and young, male and female, were dead drunk. They 
were gathered up after a carousal and carted to a corral and 
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herded there until their day of judgment came, which was Mon- 
day; then they were sentenced to hard labor. At first they were 
worked in chain gangs on the streets, but the supply became too 
great for city purposes. So the Council, August 16, 1850, 
passed this ordinance: 

"When the city has no work in which to employ the chant 
gang, the Recorder shall, by means of notices conspicuously 
posted, notify the public that such a number of prisoners wiH 
be auctioned off to the highest bidder for private service; and 
in that manner they shall be disposed of for a sum which shall 
not be less than the amount of their fine for double the time 
which they were to serve at hard labor." It would have been 
a righteous retribution on the white wretches who sold the in- 
toxicants to the Indians if they could have been sold into per- 
petual slavery. Evidently auctioning off Indians to the high- 
est bidders paid the city quite a revenue, for at a subsequent 
meeting, the Recorder was authorized to pay the Indian alcaldes 
or chiefs the sum of one real (i2>4 cts.) out of every fine col- 
lected from Indians the said alcaldes may bring to the Recorder 
for trial. A month or so later the Recorder presented a bill 
of $15.00, the amount of money he had paid the alcaldes out of 
fines/ At the rate of eight Indians to the dollar the alcaldes had 
evidently gathered up a hundred and twenty poor Los. 

Usually poor Lo paid a higher penalty for sinning than his 
white brother, but there was one city ordinance which reversed 
this custom — Article 14 — "For playing cards in the streets re- 
gardless of the kind of game; likewise for playing any other 
game of the kind as is played in houses that are paying a license 
for the privilege, the offender shall be fined not less than $10 nor 
more than $25, which shall be paid on the spot; otherwise he 
shall be sent to the chain gang for ten days. If he be an Indian 
then he shall be fined not less than $3 nor more than $5, or 
sent to the chain gang for eight days." 

At first glance this ordinance might seem to have been 
drafted in the interests of morality, but a closer inspection shows 
that it was for revenue only. The gambling houses paid a 
license of $100 a month. So, for their benefit, the Council put 
? protective tariff on all outside gambling. 

The whipping post, too, was used to instil lessons of honesty 
and morality into the Indian. One court record reads : Chino 
Valencia (Indian) was fined $50 and twenty-five lashes for steal- 
ing a pair of shears; the latter fine — the lashes — was paid 
promptly in full; for the former he stands committed to the chain 
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gang for two months unless sooner paid." At the same session 
of the court Vicente Guera, a white man, was fined $30 for sell- 
ing liquor to the Indians — "fine paid and defendant discharged." 
Drunkenness, immorality and epidemics, civilization's gifts to 
the aborigines, settled the Indian question in Los Angeles — 
settled by exterminating the Indian. 

Under Spanish and Mexican rule in California there was no 
municipal form of government corresponding to our county or- 
ganizations. The Ayuntamientos exercised control over the 
contiguous country districts, but there were no district boundary 
lines. The Ayuntamiento of Los Angeles exercised jurisdiction 
over territory now included in four counties and the old pueblo 
was the seat of government for a district as large as the Emerald 
Isle. The only drawback to the old town's greatness was the 
lack of inhabitants in its back country. The first legislature 
divided the State into counties beginning with San Diego. The 
original county of Los Angeles was an empire in itself. It ex- 
tended from the Pacific Ocean on the west to the Colorado 
River on the east, and from San Diego County on the South 
to Mariposa on the north. Its area was about 32,000 square 
miles, or over one-fifth of the area of the entire State. It was 
equal in size to the aggregate dimension of five New England 
States, namely, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. In 1853, San Bernardino sliced off 
from the eastern side of Los Angeles about 23,000 square miles. 
In 1866 Kern County chipped off about 4000, and in 1889 Or- 
ange County cut off nearly a thousand, leaving its present area 
a little less than 4000 square miles. The county of Los Angeles 
set up in business for itself June 24, 1850. • The Court of Ses- 
sions, an institution long relegated to oblivion, was the motive 
power that started the county machinery running. The first 
judge of that court was Augustin Olvera, one of the signers of 
the treaty of Cahuenga. His house still stands on the north side 
of the Plaza and a misspelled street name tries to perpetuate 
his memory. The associate justices were Jonathan R. Scott and 
Louis Roubideau. Roubideau was the owner of what is now the 
site of Riverside, then an arid waste so barren and waterless that 
the coyotes were compelled to carry haversacks and canteens 
when they crossed it. 

The first Mayor of the city, Dr. A. P. Hodges, was the first 
County Coroner; and the first County Clerk, B. D. Wilson, was 
the second Mayor. The Mayor took his pay in honors, but the 
office of Coroner was exceedingly lucrative. It cost $100 to 
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hold an inquest on a dead Indian, and as violent deaths were of 
almost daily or nightly occurrence the Coroner could afford to 
serve the city as Mayor for the honor. Los Angeles, in the early 
50', was an ungodly city, yet some of the verdicts of the Cor- 
oner's juries showed remarkable familiarity with the decrees of 
the deity. On a native Californian named Gamacio, found dead 
in the street, the verdict was, "Death by the visitation of God." 
Of a dead Indian found near the zanja the Los Angeles Star 
says: "Justice Dryden and a jury sat on the body. The ver- 
dict was 'Death from intoxication or by the visitation of God' — 
the jury cannot decide which.' 'Bacilio (said the verdict) was 
Christian Indian and was confessed by the reverend padre yes- 
terday afternoon." 

Some one has sneeringly said that the first public buildings 
the Americans erected in California were jails. The first county 
jail in Los Angeles was an adobe building on the hill back of 
the Downey Block. There were no cells in it. Staples were 
driven into a heavy pine log that reached across the building and 
short chains attached to the staples were fastened to the hand- 
cuffs of the prisoners. Solitary confinement was out of the 
question then. Indian prisoners, being considered unfit to as- 
sociate with the high-toned white culprits inside, were chained 
to logs outside of the jail where they could more fully enjoy the 
glorious climate of Southern California. This building was 
not built by the county, but in 1853 the city and county did 
build a jail on the present site of the People's Store, and it was 
the first public building erected in the county. 

Even at this early day, before California had become a State, 
there were what the native Californians called "Patriotas de 
Bolsa" — patriots of the pocket — men who knew how to set a 
high value on their public services. In the summer of 1850 
an expedition under Gen. Joseph C. Morehead was sent against 
the mountain Indians, who had been stealing horses from the 
Los Angeles rancheros. In a skirmish with these Indian horse 
thieves a militiaman named Wm. Carr was wounded. Gen. 
Morehead sent him back to Los Angeles to be taken care of. 
At a meeting of the Court of Session the medico who doctored 
the wounded soldier presented a bill of $503 ; the patriotic Amer- 
ican who boarded him demanded $120, and the man who lodged 
him charged $45 for house rent. The native Californian who 
nursed him was satisfied with $30, but then he was not a patriot; 
he did not set high enough value on his services. The bills were 
approved, but as the county treasury was as empty as the 
rancheros' corrals after an Indian raid, the accounts were re- 
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ferred to the incoming Legislature for settlement. It is grati- 
fying to know that this valuable soldier lived to fight another 
day; but from motives of economy it is to be hoped he kept 
out of reach of Indian arrows and "patriots of the pocket." 

The transition from Mexican forms of municipal government 
to American was completed in about three years and a half, but 
the transformation of the old pueblo from a Mexican hamlet 
to an American city continued through at least three decades 
after the conquest. The Council proceedings for four years 
after the organization of that body were recorded in the Span- 
ish language because a majority of its members understood no 
ether. The ordinances of the Council and the laws enacted by 
each legislature were published in both Spanish and English 
for a quarter of a century after the American occupation. Twen- 
ty-five years after the organization of the county the Board of 
Supervisors employed an interpreter at its sessions because two 
of its members did not understand the English language. 

The merchant of Los Angeles, if he wished to do business 
with the native Californians, had to acquire a speaking knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language, for the old time Angeleho, either 
through pride or perversity, would not learn English. 

The sign that we occasionally see on a show window: 
Se habla Espanol aqui (Spanish is spoken here), would have 
been a superfluity, if not an insult, half a century ago. If 
the merchant then hablaed no Spanish he would have no trade. 
The physical transformation of the old pueblo was as slow- 
moving as its lingual. During the first decade of American oc- 
cupation brick and wood began to supplant adobe in building — 
the wooden and iron-barred windows were set with glass and 
shingled roofs began to replace asphaltum covered thatch. Dur- 
ing the second decade patches of sidewalk at intervals relieved 
the pedestrian's bunions from contact with cobble-stones; and 
ner its close, gas illuminated streets, that, for nearly a century, 
had been lighted only by tallow dip lanterns which the house- 
holders hung over their front doors at night. 

In the third decade the water cart gave place to the water 
pipe and the street cars crowded the caballero with his jingling 
spurs, his bucking mustang and swinging riata off the business 
thoroughfares. In this decade the city began its migration 
southward. The Plaza fronts of the proud old Dons became the 
dens of the "Heathen Chinee" and the dragon flag of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom floated over the olden time business center of the 
old pueblo. 

The passing of the old pueblo had been accomplished. 



